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New  law  protects  against  family  violence 

New  provincial  legislation,  the  Protection  Against  Family  Violence  Act  (1999)  recognizes  clearly  that  family 
violence  is  unacceptable  in  Alberta.  The  Act  enhances  the  ability  of  the  justice  system  to  protect  family 
members  who  experience  family  violence  or  are  threatened  by  it. 

The  Protection  Against  Family  Violence  Act  came  into  effect  on  June  1,  1999.  The  Act  provides  three  additional, 
specific  tools  for  responding  to  incidents:  Emergency  Protection  Orders,  Queen’s  Bench  Protection  Orders  and 
Warrants  Permitting  Entry. 


The  new  law  gives  courts  the  au- 
thority to  intervene  in  a variety  of 
ways.  For  example,  the  courts  can: 

► require  alleged  abusers  to  leave 
the  family  home  immediately 

► issue  a warrant  permitting 
entry  to  a home  to  assist  or 
examine  a family  member  who 
may  be  a victim  of  family 
violence 

► require  alleged  abusers  and 
other  family  members  to 
receive  counselling 

► give  victims  of  family  violence 
access  to  personal  and  family 
property 

Emergency  Protection  Order 

If  police  officers  believe  family 
violence  has  occurred  and  family 
members  are  at  risk  of  further 
violence,  they  can  ask  for  an 
Emergency  Protection  Order  that 
temporarily  but  immediately 
prohibits  contact  between  an 
alleged  abuser  and  specific  family 
members.  The  order  can  require 
the  alleged  abuser  not  to  come 
near  the  family  home  or  family 
members’  workplaces  and  schools. 


Unlike  a restraining  order  or  peace 
bond,  a Provincial  Court  judge  or 
a justice  of  the  peace  may  issue  an 
emergency  protection  order  over 
the  phone.  Justices  of  the  peace 
will  be  on  call  24  hours  a day  for 
this  purpose.  Emergency  Protection 
Orders  must  be  scheduled  for 
review  by  a Queen’s  Bench  justice 
within  seven  working  days  of  being 
issued.  The  Queen’s  Bench  justice 
will  either  confirm,  modify  or 
rescind  the  order. 

An  Emergency  Protection  Order 
may  include  additional  conditions. 
For  example,  it  may  provide  for 
the  exclusive  right  of  other  family 
members  to  live  in  the  family 
home  for  a specific  time.  It  may 
also  give  police  the  right  to  seize 
weapons  if  the  alleged  abuser  has 
used  or  threatened  to  use  them. 

Queen’s  Bench  Protection  Order 

A Queen’s  Bench  Protection  Order 
also  prohibits  contact  between  an 
alleged  abuser  and  specific  family 
members.  This  order  may  have  a 
term  of  up  to  a year  (with 


additional  one-year  extensions 
possible  upon  review),  and  it  may 
include  more  specific  conditions 
than  an  Emergency  Protection 
Order.  For  example,  Queen’s 
Bench  Protection  Orders  may 
require  the  alleged  abuser  to: 

► reimburse  family  members  for 
monetary  losses  because  of 
family  violence 

► receive  counselling  and 
specify  counselling  for  other 
family  members 

Issued  by  a Queen’s  Bench  justice, 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Protection 
Order  may  be  the  result  of  a 
review  of  an  Emergency 
Protection  Order.  Or  it  can  result 
from  a direct  application.  Direct 
applications  are  accepted  from  a 
family  member  who  claims  to  be 
the  subject  of  family  violence,  or 
from  another  person  on  behalf  of 
the  above-noted  family  member  - 
with  the  consent  of  that  family 
member. 


(continued  on  page  2) 


New  law  protects  against  family  violence 
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Definitions 


Family  violence  Under  the 
Act,  the  definition  of  “family 
violence”  includes: 

► any  act  or  threatened  act 
that  causes  injury  or 
property  damage  or 
intimidation  or  fear  of 
injury  or  damage 

► forced  confinement 

► sexual  abuse  - sexual 
contact  of  any  kind  that  is 
coerced  by  force  or  threat 
of  force 


This  definition  is  similar  to  the 
definition  of  “assault”  in  the 
Criminal  Code.  As  in  the 
Criminal  Code,  the  definition 
does  not  limit  a parent  or 
guardian’s  use  of  force  in 
correcting  a child,  if  the  force 
does  not  exceed  what  is 
reasonable  under  the 
circumstances. 

Family  member  The  Act  uses 
a broad  definition  of  “family 
member.”  In  addition  to  young 
children  and  married  parents, 
the  definition  includes: 

► people  who  are  parents  of 
children,  regardless  of 
their  marital  status  or 
whether  they  have  ever 
lived  together 

► adult  children  who  reside 
with  parents  or  guardians 

► people  who  live  together 
and  are  related  by  blood, 
marriage  or  adoption 

► people  who  live  together 
where  one  person  has  care 
or  custody  of  the  other 
through  a court  order 

FAMILY  VIOLENCE  PREVENTION 
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Warrant  Permitting  Entry 

A judge  may  issue  a Warrant 
Permitting  Entry.  This  warrant 
authorizes  a specifically  identified 
person  to  enter  a home  to  assist  or 
examine  a family  member,  and  to 
remove  the  family  member  if  he  or 
she  agrees  to  leave. 

Persons  specified  in  the  Regulations 
may  apply  to  have  a hearing  re- 
garding a Warrant  Permitting  Entry. 
There  is  no  requirement  to  notify 
the  alleged  abuser  of  such  a hear- 
ing. 

A judge  can  issue  a Warrant 
Permitting  Entry  when  there  are 
reasonable  and  probable  grounds 
to  believe  that: 

► the  applicant  has  been  refused 
access  to  a member  of  the 
alleged  abuser’s  family 

► the  family  member  might  have 
been  the  subject  of  family 
violence 

► the  family  member  is  likely  to 
be  found  at  the  place  to  be 
searched 

Persons  who  breach  a protection 
order  can  be  arrested,  as  they  are 
committing  an  offence  under  the 
Criminal  Code  of  Canada.  Failure 
to  pay  a monetary  amount  required 
under  a protection  order  is  not  a 
criminal  offence,  but  this  matter 
will  be  addressed  through  the  Main- 
tenance Enforcement  Program. 

Anyone  who  makes  a frivolous  or 
vexatious  claim  under  the 
Protection  Against  Family  Violence 
Act  can  be  charged  with  public 
mischief  under  the  Criminal  Code. 

For  more  information 

The  primary  contact  regarding  the 
Protection  Against  Family  Violence 
Act  and  orientation  sessions  about 
it  is  the  Office  for  the  Prevention  of 


Family  Violence,  telephone:  (780) 
422-5916.  To  be  connected  toll- 
free  inside  Alberta,  call  310-0000. 
There  is  also  a web  site  at 
www.  gov.  ab . ca/f  ss/Programs/ 
initiatives/opfv_act_main.htm. 

Copies  of  the  Protection  Against 
Family  Violence  Act  are  available 
from  the  Queen’s  Printer  Bookstore 
at: 

11510  Kingsway  Avenue 
Edmonton,  AB  T5G  2Y5. 

Phone:  (780)  427-4952 

Fax:  (780)  452-0668 

Web  site:  www.  go v.  ab . ca/qp  ❖ 


On  the  Record 

On  the  Record  is  published  by  Alberta  Jus- 
tice twice  a year  (winter  and  summer)  to 
help  people  working  in  the  justice  system 
share  ideas  about  preventing  family  vio- 
lence. For  copies  of  this  newsletter  contact: 

Gloria  Ohrt,  Manager 
Prevention  Programs 
Public  Security  Division 
Alberta  Justice 
10th  Floor,  10365  - 97  Street 
Edmonton,  AB  T5J  3W7 
Telephone:  (780)  427-3457 

Fax:  (780)427-5916 

E-mail:  gloria. ohrt  (adjust,  gov.ab.ca 

On  the  Record  welcomes  submissions 
from  the  police,  courts  and  correctional 
services  throughout  Alberta.  Please  send 
articles  for  the  next  edition  by 

December  15,  1999.  to  the  address 
above. 

The  opinions  expressed  in  this 
publication  are  not  necessarily  the  views  or 
policies  of  Alberta  Justice.  The  editor  re- 
serves the  right  to  use,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
any  article  submitted.  Authors’  names  will 
be  published  unless  otherwise  requested. 

Articles  contained  in  this  publication  may 
be  reproduced  with  permission. 
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Projects  attack  family  violence 


Men’s  Domestic  Conflict  Help 
Line,  Calgary 

The  Men’s  Domestic  Conflict  Help 
Line,  established  in  January  1998, 
offers  anonymous,  confidential 
service  to  Calgary  men  who  are 
encountering  or  engaging  in  domes- 
tic violence.  Housed  in  Calgary’s 
Distress  Centre/Drug  Centre  and 
operating  seven  days  a week,  the 
Help  Line  provides  free  support, 
information  and  referrals.  Crisis 
counselling  can  be  accessed  through 
the  Distress  Centre/Drug  Centre. 

The  line  provides  an  important  re- 
source for  service  providers  work- 
ing in  the  area  of  family  violence. 
Most  batterers  seek  help  when  their 
partner  leaves  or  calls  the  police. 
The  availability  of  phone  assistance 
can  link  victims  or  abusers  to  treat- 
ment services  before,  during  or  af- 
ter an  abusive  incident.  The  line  is 
also  an  alternative  source  of  inter- 
vention in  domestic  violence  inci- 
dents where  charges  are  not  laid  or 
are  withdrawn. 

The  Men’s  Domestic  Conflict  Help 
Line  is  available  during  times  when 
probation  officers,  lawyers  and  other 
system  advocates  are  not.  It’s  also 
an  alternative  to  other  types  of 
services  when  individuals  are  over- 
whelmed by  court  proceedings  or 
angry  about  the  legal  process.  Even 
more  importantly,  the  help  line  sup- 
ports community  efforts  to  prevent 
violence  against  all  family  members. 

Service  providers  can  obtain 
information  cards  with  the  Men’s 
Domestic  Conflict  Help  Line 
telephone  number  (266-HELP/ 
4357)  for  distribution  to  clients. 


Contact:  Christine  Berry, 
Coordinator,  Men’s  Domestic 
Conflict  Help  Line,  Distress  Centre/ 
Drug  Centre,  Suite  201, 

112-11  Avenue  SE,  Calgary,  AB 
T2G  0X5.  Phone: (403)  266-1601 
Fax:  (403)  262-2512 

Nation-wide  sex  abuse  hotline 
for  Aboriginal  victims 

A nation-wide  help  line  for  Aborigi- 
nal victims  of  sexual  abuse,  the  Na- 
tive Healing  Connection  provides 
immediate  and  confidential  coun- 
selling. This  help  line  is  valuable 
even  in  cases  where  people  have 
services  available  locally,  since  mem- 
bers of  small  communities  may  be  re- 
luctant to  discuss  sexual  abuse  with  a 
person  they  know. 

The  Native  Healing  Connection  is 
funded  by  World  Vision  Canada 
and  operated  from  the  Mars  Hill 
Centre  in  Edmonton. 

To  obtain  a booklet  describing  the 
Native  Healing  Connection’s  serv- 
ices or  for  additional  information, 
contact:  Dorothy  Wright,  Referral 
Line  Coordinator,  8114  - 103 
Street,  Edmonton,  AB  T6E  4B1. 
Phone:  (780)433-6286; 
1-888-600-5464  toll  free. 


Family  Violence  Society  of 
Camrose 

The  Family  Violence  Action  Society 
of  Camrose  and  District  is  now  in  its 
fourth  year  of  operation.  There  are 
a wide  range  of  programs  designed 
to  help  prevent  or  break  the  cycle  of 
abuse. 

Changing  Ways  is  a 12  week  pro- 
gram offered  twice  a year  for  men 
who  are  involved  in  an  abusive  re- 
lationship. This  program  was  origi- 
nally developed  by  Dr.  Dave  Saude 
who  completed  his  doctoral  thesis 
on  men  who  batter  their  wives.  It  is 
now  overseen  by  a male  and  fe- 
male facilitator.  Changing  Ways  2 
is  the  follow-up  program  for  men 
who  have  completed  Changing 
Ways  for  the  first  time  and  wish  to 
enhance  the  skills  they  learned  in 
the  first  program. 

Choices  is  the  simultaneous  meet- 
ing of  the  men’s  spouses  as  well  as 
women  involved  in  abusive  relation- 
ships. The  women’s  group  is  also 
overseen  by  two  facilitors.  The  de- 
sire is  to  have  a male  and  female 
facilitor  in  this  group  as  well. 

Choices  2 is  under  development  in 
conjunction  with  Changing  Ways  2. 

Funding  has  been  approved  to  op- 
erate a Childrens  Program  for  the 
next  three  years  in  conjunction  with 
Changing  Ways  and  Choices. 

On  May  3,  1999,  the  Family 
Violence  Action  Society  hired  a 
part-time  coordinator. 

For  further  information,  contact: 
Vickie  Roy  at  Camrose  and  District 
Support  Services  (780)  672-0141. ❖ 
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Resources  for  Aboriginal  communities 

RESOURCE  LISTS 

► List  of  articles  (1986-1996)  on  family  violence  and  Aboriginal 
communities 

Titles  of  97  articles  on  violence  in  Aboriginal  families  and  related  top- 
ics such  as  fetal  alcohol  syndrome  and  suicide  gathered  from  selected 
journals  indexed  as  of  April  1996. 

► Bibliography  of  the  monograph  holdings  in  the  clearinghouse 

Approximately  200  books,  reports  and  government  documents  avail- 
able through  inter-library  loan  from  Health  Canada’s  department  library. 

KITS  AND  ARTICLES 

► A Resource  Guide  on  Family  Violence  Issues  for  Aboriginal 
Communities  by  David  McTimoney 

This  practical  kit  for  individual  workers  as  well  as  community  organi- 
zations will  help  with  planning  and  implementing  prevention  and 
treatment  programs.  The  kit  defines  various  forms  of  family  violence 
and  provides  considerations  about  cultural  distinctions  and  violence  in 
Aboriginal  families.  It  answers  many  of  the  commonly  asked  questions 
about  family  violence  and  suggests  a spiritual  mode  of  recovery.  The 
kit  also  suggests  practical  processes  that  communities  can  undertake, 
and  specific,  personal  actions  that  individuals  can  initiate  to  begin  to 
alter  their  immediate  social  environment.  Includes  a list  of  contacts 
and  resource  centres  in  each  province  and  territory. 

► Violence  in  Aboriginal  Communities  by  Emma  Laroque 
This  article,  prepared  for  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal 
Peoples,  is  a powerful  and  articulate  analysis  of  the  issue  in  a broad 
historical  and  social  context.  Professor  Laroque  links  contemporary 
realities  to  colonization,  racism,  sexism  and  “the  problem  of 
internalization.”  She  also  offers  recommendations  for  action  and 
identifies  questions  for  research  that  have  maintained  their  relevance 
in  the  few  years  since  the  article  was  written. 

► Violence  in  Aboriginal  Communities:  An  Aboriginal  Perspective 
(1997) 

This  eight-page  fact  sheet  summarizes  the  essential  elements  of  family 
violence,  cites  research  on  incident  statistics,  defines  common  terms 
and  considers  broad  causal  factors.  It  also  outlines  what  some 
Aboriginal  communities  and  organizations  have  been  doing  to  prevent 
and  eliminate  forms  of  family  violence  and  sexual  abuse;  for  example, 
Native  Child  and  Family  Services  (Toronto),  Mid-Island  Tribal  Council 
(Vancouver  Island)  and  Mi’kmaq  First  Nation  communities  (Nova 
Scotia).  There  are  also  suggested  “paths  for  healing”  and 
recommended  readings  and  audio-visual  resources. 

► Beginning  a Long  Journey  by  Rob  Hart 

This  report  assesses  15  projects  funded  under  the  second  Family  Violence 
Initiative  (1991-95).  It  tries  to  answer  the  question,  “What  makes  the 
Aboriginal  approach  to  family  violence  prevention  culturally  distinct?” 

The  National  Clearinghouse  on  Family  Violence,  based  in  Health  Canada, 

distributes  over  100,000  bilingual  documents  and  other  information 

resources  annually  to  community  service  providers  and  individuals. 


Symposium  on 
helping  victims  of 
sexual  violence 

Last  fall,  the  Alberta 
Association  of  Sexual 
Assault  Centres  (AASAC) 
organized  a justice-based 
symposium  on  the  treatment  of 
victims  of  sexual  violence.  The 
purpose  of  this  event,  which  was 
held  in  Calgary  in  November 
1998,  was  to  look  at  ways  of 
improving  current  services  by: 

► coordinating  medical,  judicial 
and  frontline  systems  to 
provide  victims  with 
comprehensive  services 
► educating  the  legal  and  court 
systems  about  victims  to 
ensure  they  are  treated  fairly 
and  respectfully 

The  symposium  was  supported 
by  sexual  assault  centres  through- 
out Western  Canada,  and  by  pro- 
vincial and  federal  justice  depart- 
ments. 

AASAC  is  now  developing  a 
strategic  plan  for  implementing 
the  recommendations  that  came 
out  of  the  November  symposium. 
These  recommendations 
encouraged  AASAC  to  continue 
its  research  and  information 
gathering  on  multidisciplinary 
approaches  to  treating  victims  of 
sexual  violence  and  raising  public 
awareness  of  issues  surrounding 
this  serious  and  significant 
societal  issue. 

The  co-chairs  of  AASAC’ s board 
of  directors  are  Danielle  Aubry, 
Executive  Director  of  Calgary 
Communities  Against  Sexual 
Abuse,  and  Jacquie  Aitken- 
Gaboury,  Director  of  PACE 
Sexual  Assault  Centres,  Grande 
Prairie. 


(continued  on  page  6) 


For  more  information  contact 
AASAC  at  (403)  237-6905.* 
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Money  to  tackle  root  causes  of  crime 


A $32  million  a year,  community-based  Safer  Communities  Initiative 
is  targeting  youth,  women,  and  Aboriginal  people.  Jointly 
announced  on  June  2,  1998,  by  Justice  Canada  and  the  Solicitor 
General  of  Canada,  the  initiative  strives  to  get  government,  police, 
community  organizations,  businesses,  families  and  individuals  working 
together  to  prevent  crime  in  their  own  neighbourhoods. 


A total  of  $26.8  million  has  been 
allocated  to  the  Safer  Communities 
Initiative,  which  has  three 
components: 

► a Community  Mobilization 
Program  that  helps  communi- 
ties develop  comprehensive 
and  sustainable  approaches  to 
crime  prevention  and  under- 
take activities  that  deal  with 
the  root  causes  of  crime  (up  to 
$50,000  per  project) 

► a Crime  Prevention  Invest- 
ment Fund  that  supports 
selected  demonstration 
projects  of  Canada-wide 
significance  and  encourages 
the  sharing  of  information  on 
quality  crime  prevention 
initiatives  across  Canada 

► a Crime  Prevention  Partner- 
ship Program  that  supports 
and  involves  national  and 
international  non-governmen- 
tal associations  that  can 
directly  contribute  to  crime 
prevention  efforts  (up  to 
$200,000  per  project  per  year 
for  a maximum  of  three  years) 


Information  about  goals,  eligibility, 
selection  criteria,  and  the  review 
and  approval  process  for  each  of 
the  programs  is  provided  in  access 
guides  that  are  available  from  the 
National  Crime  Prevention  Centre. 

The  National  Strategy  on  Commu- 
nity Safety  and  Crime  Prevention  is 
coordinated  by  a steering  commit- 
tee chaired  by  Barbara  Hall,  former 
mayor  of  Toronto  and  longtime 
community  safety  advocate. 

Contact:  Marion  Cook,  Regional 
Liaison  - Alberta,  National  Crime 
Prevention  Centre,  Calgary,  AB 
T2P  1T1 

Phone:  (403)  299-2753 

Fax:  (403)  299-3966 

E-mail: 

marion . cook@justice . gc.  ca 
or 

Darren  Caul,  CMP  Coordinator, 
National  Crime  Prevention  Centre, 
Calgary,  AB  T2P  1T1 
Phone:  (403)  299-3879 

Fax:  (403)  299-3966 

E-mail: 

darren . caul@justice . gc.  ca 
Web  site: 

www.  crime-prevention . org 


( Crime  in  Canada  ' 

These  statistics  are  included  in 
“Picture  of  Crime  in  Canada,"  a 
brochure  from  the  information 
package  on  the  National  Strategy 
on  Community  Safety  and  Crime 
Prevention. 

► There  is  increased  public 
awareness  of  certain  acts  as 
crimes  (e.g.  spousal  assault 
and  school  violence).  Still  it 
is  estimated  that  90  per  cent 
of  sexual  assaults  and 

68  per  cent  of  non-sexual  as- 
saults are  not  reported. 

► Strangers  commit  only 

29  per  cent  of  violent  crime. 
Over  two  thirds  (73  per  cent)  of 
victims  of  violent  crime  in 
1 994  knew  their  assailants. 

► Over  three-quarters  of  the 
victims  of  minor  assault  and 
sexual  assault  knew  their 
assailants. 

► The  accused  was  a stranger 
to  the  victim  in  over  three- 
quarters  of  robbery  incidents. 
Robbery  was  the  only  violent 
crime  where  the  majority  of 
the  accused  were  strangers. 

► Over  the  period  1974-92,  a 
married  woman  was  nine 
times  more  likely  to  be  killed 
by  her  spouse  than  by  a 
stranger. 
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Legal  protection  works  in  United  States 

Researchers  at  the  National  Center  for  State  Courts  studied  how  effective  the  U.S.  Violence  Against 

Women  Act  (1994)  is  by  interviewing  women  who  filed  protection  orders.  The  researchers  concluded  that 
changing  the  way  the  justice  system  works  has  increased  awareness  of  and  access  to  protection  orders.  It 
has  also  improved  how  protection  orders  are  enforced.  However,  civil  protection  orders  are  clearly  only  one  part 
of  the  fight  against  domestic  violence.  The  researchers  made  two  suggestions  on  the  basis  of  their  findings: 

1.  Safety  planning  is  critical  at  the  earliest  point  of  contact  with  the  victim. 

2.  The  criminal  record  of  the  abuser  must  determine  how  the  protection  order  is  designed. 
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Family  Violence  - by  the  numbers 


Collection  of  data  on  family 
violence  is  complex  be- 
cause it  is  difficult  to 
quantify  these  very  personal  and 
sensitive  events.  The  most  com- 
prehensive data  on  some  types  of 
family  violence  is  available  from 
official  police  reports  or  the  records 
of  social  service  agencies.  How- 
ever, there  are  ethical  considera- 
tions involved,  and  data  obtained 
from  very  young  and  very  vulner- 
able victims  may  be  unreliable. 

The  May  1998  report  highlights 
the  following  statistics. 

Spousal  violence 

The  strongest  predictors  of  wife 
assault  are  the  young  age  of  the 
couple  (18  to  24  years),  living  in  a 
common-law  relationship,  chronic 
unemployment  on  the  part  of  male 
partners,  women  and  men  who 
witnessed  abuse  as  a child,  and  the 
presence  of  emotional  abuse  in  the 
relationship.  In  fact,  the  greatest 
predictor  of  wife  assault  is  the  use 
of  emotional  abuse  by  male 
partners.  When  the  effects  of  these 
risk  factors  were  considered,  level  of 
education,  consumption  of  alcohol 
and  income  level  were  not  as 
significant  in  predicting  the 
presence  or  absence  of  wife 
assault. 

Child  abuse 

In  1996,  60  per  cent  of  police- 
reported  sexual  assaults  were 
against  children  (under  18  years  of 
age).  One-third  (32  per  cent)  of 
these  occurred  at  the  hands  of  a 
family  member.  Also  in  1996, 

18  per  cent  of  physical  assaults 
reported  to  the  police  were  against 
children  under  18;  20  per  cent  of 
such  assaults  were  carried  out  by  a 
family  member. 


Abuse  of  older  adults 

Older  women  continue  to  be  abused 
by  their  partners  as  they  age.  Older 
women  were  most  often  victimized 
by  a spouse  (42  per  cent)  while  for 
older  men,  the  accused  was  most 
often  an  adult  child  (59  per  cent). 

Family  homicide 

Between  1977  and  1996,  there  were 
12,666  victims  of  homicide  in 
Canada.  One-third  involved  victims 
and  offenders  who  were  related  to 
each  other  by  marriage,  common- 
law  union  or  kinship.  Another 
49  per  cent  involved  acquaintances, 
and  17  per  cent  involved  strangers. 

The  largest  proportion  of  family 
homicides  (49  per  cent)  involved 
spouses.  One  in  every  five  family 
homicides  was  a child  killed  by  a par- 
ent (22  per  cent)  and  another 
10  per  cent  were  parents  killed  by 
children.  In  over  half  of  all  spousal 
homicides  (56  per  cent)  and  over 
one-quarter  of  family  homicides 
involving  children  and  older  adults 
(26  per  cent  and  24  per  cent 
respectively),  investigating  police 
officers  had  knowledge  of  previous 
domestic  violence  between  victims 
and  suspects. 

The  1999  update  of  this  report  was 
issued  on  June  11,  1999  along  with 
a related  Juristat  on  women’s 
shelters.  The  second  of  an  ongoing 
series,  it  has  a special  focus  on 
criminal  justice  and  other  responses 
by  police,  courts,  and  correctional 
services,  as  well  as  Canada’s 
transition  homes  for  victims  of  family 
violence. 


This  data  offers  only  a partial 
look  at  family  violence  in  the 
country.  The  179  police  forces 
that  provided  the  data  represent 
only  48  per  cent  of  the  national 
volume  of  reported  crime,  and 
not  all  crimes  are  reported  to  the 
police.  As  a result,  the 
information  is  not  nationally 
representative. 

Here  are  some  key  findings  from 
the  1999  report: 

The  spousal  homicide  rate  is 
gradually  declining  (1978-1997). 
Young  women  are  at  greatest  risk 
of  spousal  homicide  (1990-1997). 
The  number  of  child  homicides 
committed  by  parents  is 
increasing  (1988-1997). 

Also  of  specific  interest  is  the 
section  on  family  violence 
legislation  being  introduced  by 
some  jurisdictions,  i.e  Alberta’s 
Protection  Against  Family 
Violence  Act,  in  effect  as  of 
June  1,  1999.  To  see  the 
complete  document,  go  to  the 
web  site  at:  www.statcan.ca/ 
Daily/English/99061 1/ 
d990611a.htm.*> 


f Clearinghouse 

(continued  from  page  4) 


Contact: 

National  Clearinghouse  on 
Family  Violence:  Health 
Promotion  and  Programs 
Branch,  Health  Canada, 
1918C2,  18  Floor,  Jeanne- 
Mance  Building,  Ottawa,  ON 


K1A  1B4 

Phone:  1-800-267-1291 
FaxLink:  1-888-267-1233 
(toll  free) 

Web  site: 

www.  hc-sc.  -gc.  ca/ nc-cn 
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On  the  Record 


Calgary  group  plans  to  coordinate 

domestic  violence 


The  Calgary  Justice  Working 
Committee  organized  two 
conferences  in  early  1998: 

Hope  in  a violent  society: 
Working  towards  a more 
comprehensive  response  to 
domestic  violence, 

February  7, 1998 
Keynote  speaker  Dr.  Stephen 
Toope,  Dean  of  Law  at  McGill 
University,  described  how  the 
justice  system  can  better  meet  the 
needs  of  victims  by  collaborating 
with  other  agencies  such  as  social 
services  and  groups  that  advocate 
for  battered  women. 


Other  presenters  described 
domestic  violence  issues,  identified 
problems  with  the  current  criminal 
justice  response,  and  discussed  risk 
factors  in  sentencing  and  current 
treatment  programs.  One  session 
focussed  on  mediation  in  cases 
where  domestic  violence  had 
occurred. 


Discussions  highlighted  the  need  to 
revise  the  court  system  to  improve 
its  response  to  victims  of  domestic 
violence.  There  was  also  a desire  to 
educate  people  in  the  justice  system 
about  domestic  violence.  It  was 
agreed  that  everyone  needs  to  know 
more  about  the  dynamics  of  do- 
mestic violence:  forms  of  abuse,  the 
cycle  of  violence,  factors  that  make 
it  difficult  for  abused  women  to 
leave  an  abusive  relationship,  the 
risks  of  using  mediation  when  do- 
mestic violence  has  occurred  and 
so  on.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  con- 
ference participants  talked  about 
how  to  best  coordinate  and  inte- 
grate community  resources  to  help 
the  justice  system  improve  its  re- 
sponse to  domestic  violence. 

Expanding  the  dialogue:  A 
coordinated  justice  response 
to  domestic  violence  in 
Calgary,  April  17-18,  1998 

This  second  conference  provided 
information  about  coordinated 
responses  in  other  jurisdictions 
(Toronto,  Winnipeg  and  San  Diego), 
along  with  additional  information 
about  the  nature  of  domestic 
violence.  Additional  goals  of  the 
conference  were  to  improve 
communication  and  coordination 
within  the  justice  system  and 
between  the  justice  system  and 
community  agencies,  and  to 
develop  formal  linkages  among 
these  groups.  Participants  indicated 
that  there  is  broad  community 
support  for  all  of  these  goals. 

This  event  also  provided  an  oppor- 
tunity to  design  a framework  for  a 
pilot  project  on  domestic  violence  in 
Calgary,  aimed  at  improving  the 
collaborative  responses  of  the  justice 
system,  support  agencies  and  the 
community.  The  Calgary  Justice 
Working  Committee  and  the  Action 
Committee  Against  Violence  have 


responses  to 


jointly  applied  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  funding  to  support  this 
type  of  pilot  project,  and  they  are 
optimistic  about  receiving  a positive 
response. 

Members  of  the  Calgary  Justice 
Working  Committee  include: 

► Brian  Felesky,  Q.C.,  Chair 

► Robbie  Babins-Wagner, 

Executive  Director,  Calgary 
Counselling  Centre 

► Karen  Blase,  Executive  Director, 
Calgary  Women’s  Emergency 
Shelter 

► Sgt.  Peter  Davison,  Domestic 
Conflict  Unit,  Calgary  Police 
Service 

► Bev  Longstaff,  Chair,  Action 
Committee  Against  Violence 

► Robert  Pynn,  Dean  and  Rector, 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
Redeemer 

► Jerry  Selinger,  Chief  Crown 
Prosecutor,  Alberta  Justice 

► Anne  Stenhouse,  United  Way 
Board  Member 

► Elizabeth  Stock,  Barrister  and 
Solicitor 

► Janet  Wagar,  Clinical  Director, 
YWCA,  Sheriff  King  Family 
Support  Centre 

► Karen  Walroth,  Coordinator, 
Action  Committee  Against 
Violence  ❖ 
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Alberta  projects  receive  funding 


«^SBS22!a: 


The  National  Strategy  on  Community  Safety  and  Crime  Prevention  has  provided  over  $1  million  in  funding 
since  January  1999  to  community-based  crime  prevention  projects  in  Alberta.  This  funding  is  being 
provided  under  the  strategy’s  Community  Mobilization  Program. 


National  Crime 
Prevention  Centre 

Centre  national 
de  prevention  du  crime 


Here  are  some  examples  of 

projects  that  received  funding: 

• Alberta  Association  of 
School  Resource  Officers: 

$23,000  for  its  Resource 
Development  Initiative  which 
will  enable  police  school 
resource  officers  to  provide  a 
better  understanding  of  the  law 
and  to  promote  an  atmosphere 
where  teachers  and  students 
feel  safe 

• Calgary  Board  of 
Education:  $41,000  for  its 
Youth  Violence  Prevention 
Project 

• Central  Alberta  KidSport 
Society:  $20,000  for  its 
program  to  support  the 
participation  of  economically 
disadvantaged  youth  in 
sporting  activities 

• Kainai  Community 
Corrections  Society: 

$31,500  for  its  Seeking 
Alternative  Needs  Youth 
Enhancement  Workshops,  a 
series  of  three-day  workshops 
in  each  of  the  four  main  Blood 
Reserve  communities,  the 
largest  reserve  in  Canada 


• Kerby  Centre:  $18,280  for 
its  Elder  Abuse  Outreach 
project,  where  social  workers 
will  support  seniors  staying  in 
shelters  to  help  the  healing 
process  as  well  as  working  with 
abusive  caregivers 

• Medicine  Hat  Family 
YMCA/Community  Living: 

$32,539  in  support  of  its 
Medicine  Hat  Crime 
Prevention  Initiative 

• Native  Friendship  Society: 

$15,000  for  the  development 
of  a mentorship  component  to 
its  Training  and  Education 
Centre,  Calgary,  which  will 
help  urban  Aboriginal  youth 
obtain  their  high  school 
diplomas 

• Research  and  Education  on 
Impaired  Driving  (REID): 

$50,000  for  its  video  project  to 
provide  Alberta’s  youth  with 
the  necessary  information, 
resources  and  confidence  to 
prevent  impaired  driving 

• Science  Alberta 
Foundation:  $44,000  for  its 
Missing  project,  a teacher’s  kit 
on  Internet  safety  for  children 

• The  Breakfast  Club 
Expansion  Project  (Grande 
Prairie):  $39,020  for  its  co- 
ed program  for  youth 
experiencing  coping  difficulties, 
depression  or  suicidal 
behaviour 


• Tsuu  T’ina/Stoney  Crime 
Prevention  Office:  $39,600 
for  the  Building  a Healthy 
Community  project 

• Volunteer  Centre  of 
Edmonton:  $45,000  for  its 
project,  An  Eye  on  the 
Community.  Through  this 
initiative,  community 
organizations  will  be  given 
knowledge  and  expertise  to 
design  and  implement 
appropriate  screening 
measures  for  volunteers  in 
order  to  protect  their  members 
and  the  community  at  large 
from  criminal  activity  within 
their  organizations 

• Youth  Involvement 
Program,  Calgary  Police: 

$7,225  towards  its  Community 
Youth  Wranglers  Project,  which 
provides  high-risk  youth  with 
role  models  and  alternatives  to 
crime. 

Next  deadline  for  funding  is 
November  14,  1999.  Refer  to  pg.  5 
for  contacts  if  further  information  is 
required  (Money  to  tackle  root 
causes  of  crime). ❖ 
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